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DE PROFANITATE 



fcfc T OGIC must correspond to a fact of psychology," observed 
J-J Charles Peirce, "or it degenerates into a mathematical 
recreation." The observation was quoted by Royce at his "logical 
seminary," one evening during the last year of the seminary's ex- 
istence. Royce had been seated at the head of the long oak table, 
with chin in his hands as usual, and on his face the look of a day- 
dreaming child whose thoughts were in fairyland. Those who did 
not know him might have judged that his thoughts were remote 
from the discussions which took place across the table — but had any 
one thought so, the sequel would have proved him wrong. Royce 
had been assembling his battery and preparing to hit the center of 
the argument. 

A professor of philosophy had just been discussing the meaning 
of implication, he had been expounding Bosanquet and had talked 
of hypothetical propositions and of conditional propositions which 
do not assert the existence of anything. Another had replied to him 
with an exposition of the views of Bertrand Russell, and the discus- 
sion at length concentrated on the question whether, at the beginning 
of a logical undertaking, it can be assumed or ought to be admitted 
that a false proposition implies a true proposition. One party as- 
serted that a false proposition implies any proposition whatsoever, 
another offered observations on the "independence of postulates," 
the blackboard was quickly covered with symbols, and the discussion 
bade fair to become a discussion of what rules the assembly was will- 
ing to accept as the rules of the game of logistic. "We were in immi- 
nent danger of deserting the thinking process altogether for the play 
with symbols which is called mathematical logic. At this point Pro- 
fessor Royce, for a long time silent, jumped squarely upon the cen- 
tral issue. Whether we choose for a postulate that a false proposi- 
tion implies any proposition, is, after all, not a matter of tremendous 
purport. The important and real question is whether a false propo- 
sition in our actual thinking does or does not imply any proposition 
whatever — not whether it can, but whether it does. Do we find it 
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functioning in this way in our habitual thinking? We do. Profes- 
sor Koyee illustrated the fact by quoting popular profanity, the 
Book of Kuth, a Gilbert and Sullivan opera, a sonnet of Shakespeare, 
current slang, the Church of England marriage service, a lyric of 
William Blake, and the use of certain adverbs in three of the lan- 
guages of Europe. 

When the clergyman in the story-book is confronted with a cir- 
cumstance which he has not foreseen or which he has believed im- 
possible, he says "I am blessed if it isn't!" — and intends to indicate 
his astonishment that the thing undeniably is as it proves to be. By 
the same speech with which he voices his surprise that it isn't, he 
voices also his confidence that it is. His satisfaction concerning it 
is so perfect that if, by any chance, it were not so, he would assert 
that he is living in that state of blessedness for which he has so long 
hoped that he now dares scarcely to aspire to it. 

The average citizen, on the other hand, encountering an unex- 
pected state of affairs, says of it, "Well, I'll be damned if it isn't!" 
Obviously it is, and no doubt about it. When he offers to be cheer- 
fully damned if it isn't, he is keeping well within the margin of 
safety. But the logic works both ways. Surely it is apparent that 
no man wants to be damned. Indeed the speaker, when he asserts 
his willingness to be damned if and on the condition that it isn't, 
appeals to whoever hears him to perceive the obvious, to perceive 
that the proposition that he is willing to be damned is a false propo- 
sition — and to infer, from this false proposition, the true proposition 
that the thing is. 

Some offer to be cursed, or tortured, or badgered in a variety of 
ways, some call down upon themselves the malevolence of the ele- 
ments and of the deities, they offer to accept misfortunes which no 
one would willingly undergo — all to prove, by the assertion of a false 
proposition, that some other proposition is true. The word, damn, 
has become bad usage. When the Captain of H.M.S. Pinafore has 
asserted that he never, or hardly ever, swore "with a big, big D," 
the chorus responds : 

Then give three cheers and one cheer more, 
For the well-bred Captain of the Pinafore! 

The majority of the people, the larger part of the time, try to find 
for their use in giving vigor and emphasis to their expression some 
word which has not thus become an emblem of bad taste, ' ' May I be 
struck dumb if I am not speaking the truth" is a case in point, and 
the expression "May the Lord pour out his wrath upon me if this is 
not true" translates literally to the rubber-stamp profanity of the 
stage and the street. The well-bred person can and does swear with 
entire propriety if he is guarded in his choice of words. 
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In one of the finest lyric passages of all literature, Ruth, swear- 
ing to be forever devoted to Naomi, enumerates ways in which her 
devotion will find concrete expression — "thy people shall be my 
people; whither thou goest, I will go; where thou diest I will die, 
and there shall I be buried" and concludes her appeal with the 
oath, "May the Lord do so to me and more also, if aught but death 
part thee and me," The passage is high poetry, but the oath may 
be paraphrased perfectly by the commonest cursing of the American 
idiom. 

The youthful enthusiast swears loyalty to his purpose "till Hell 
freezes over" or "until there shall be the Millennium upon Earth" 
— according to his taste. It comes to the same thing in either case, 
for neither is likely to happen. Both are practical contradictions in 
terms. "When the false shall be true, then it will be true that he will 
be false to the object of his loyalty. So long as false is false and 
true is true, for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 
and in health, anyway, he will be devoted to his choice. While the 
false is recognized as false, the truth of what he swears is implied 
and demonstrated. 

Logicians argue whether a false proposition implies a true propo- 
sition — and the man of everyday, who knows that it does, goes 
blithely ahead and certifies it whenever he swears. And we all 
swear — in hard words or in soft — for all swearing is not vulgar 
language, and there is much swearing that is not cursing. The man 
of everyday, when he swears, fulfils the pragmatist specification by 
acting as if a false proposition implies a true one. But he also does 
better than that. He finds in his thinking process, ' ' in the field ' ' as 
the geologist would say, in the thinking process which is the labora- 
tory of logic, false propositions constantly implying and demonstrat- 
ing true ones. It is not a thing to be argued. It is a fact of 
psychology. 

In the sonnet where he describes the constancy of true love, 
Shakespeare, having concluded his exposition, wishes to say that he 
is confident of its correctness, and adds: 

If this be error and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 

Obviously he has written, and obviously men have loved. By this 
token therefore his remarks about true love are not error, but are 
true. Indeed if things as obviously true as they were false, then 
anything would be true — and the laws of right thinking would no 
longer have any relevancy and pertinence. 

Hamlet knew very well that a false proposition implies any 
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proposition, as is testified by his conversation with Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern wherein he plays a logical trick upon them and parries, 
when in their turn they try the same trick on him, leading them 
away into a discussion of the subjectivity of judgments of value and 
flippantly to one of the central problems of metaphysics. To his 
inquiry, "What news?" Eosencrantz replies, "None, my lord, but 
that the world's grown honest." Hamlet answers, "Then is dooms- 
day near ; but your news is not true. " If a proposition as palpably 
false as this, that the world has grown honest, were by any chance 
true, then anything would be true, then doomsday would be near. 
But the proposition happily is not true. Hamlet then inquires what 
his good friends have deserved at the hands of fortune that she sends 
them to prison thither. 

Guil. Prison, my lord! 
Bam. Denmark's a prison. 
Bos. Then is the world one. 

Ham. A goodly one; in which there are many confines, wards, and dun- 
geons; Denmark being one o' the worst. 
Bos. We think not so, my lord. 

Rosencrantz, who is more logical-minded than his companion, treats 
Hamlet's observation that Denmark is a prison as a false proposi- 
tion by inferring from it the any-proposition, "Then is the world 
one." Hamlet, pleased with the inference, which seems to him to 
be the legitimate deduction from a true proposition, proceeds to 
dilate upon it and forces him to the flat statement that he thinks 
that the proposition is false. Thereupon Hamlet shows the incom- 
petence of this reply by pointing out that such a judgment has only 
a subjective validity. It is true or false independently of objective 
standards, and is not to be taken, if false, as a basis for the deduc- 
tion of any proposition. 

Earn. Why, then 'tis none to you: for there is nothing either good or bad, 
but thinking makes it so. To me it is a prison. 

When a man swears, he asserts a false proposition, usually in 
simple and direct terms. He infers from it an any-proposition 
which he dresses in language as grotesque as his taste may dictate. 
The more grotesque the any-proposition, the more poetic the swear- 
ing and the stronger hold it takes upon the imagination — witness 
Rabelais, "May I never be hang'd, if 'twas not a Comical Sight." 
The particular choice of verbs for the asserted false proposition 
determines the flavor of the swearing, whether it be good or bad, 
for the oaths of the roughneck and the oaths of the devotee are fre- 
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quently identical in their sense. The palpable absurdity of the in- 
ferred any-proposition acts upon the mind of the hearer as evidence 
that the first-asserted false proposition is false indeed. The wide 
prevalence of this sort of thinking, both in the higher atmosphere 
of poetry and in the common swearing of the streets, seems to indi- 
cate that such an order in the presentation of ideas gives vigor 
to conviction and provides a medium for the exercise of strong 
language. 

It is therefore no paradox, that strong language is unnecessary 
for the use of him who would argue that a false proposition in our 
actual thinking process does imply any proposition. The language 
of the streets proves his contention. And the author of the present 
paper, as far as the foregoing is concerned, appears to be in what 
Emerson has somewhere described as the false position of defending 
the obvious. But valid conclusions rest ultimately on such an ap- 
peal ; and it may now be noted that logic, if it is the science which 
deals with the actual objective properties of actual thoughts, the 
relations between them, and with the mechanism and procedure of 
their action, is a different thing from the deductive science of 
mathematical logic or logistic which deals with defined and fre- 
quently imaginary things without questioning behind the definition. 
Logisticians have been known to boast that their conclusions would 
still be true if there were no world at all or only a world with no 
thinking intelligence in it. 

All science and indeed all human activity needs logic. It is 
impossible even to go from the soup through the rest of the dinner 
without frequently taking advantage of the laws, or principles, or 
whatever else it is that constitutes the science, of logic. And logic 
in some sense is an objective or natural science after all. A given 
proposition implies a certain other proposition or it does not. Given 
the first proposition, a perceiving person can infer the second or he 
can not. The facts of the science are no more debatable than the 
facts of physical science, yet logic, among all the sciences, is unique. 
For all of them it is the science of procedure. And methodology is 
the science of scientific procedure. 

No science can get along without logic ; and, as each science has 
its special subject-matter, so, in many eases, it has also its "special 
logic." This "special logic" is another or secondary science and 
has for its subject-matter highly-specialized, exactly-defined, imag- 
inary things, such as entropy, molecular weight, chemical affinity, 
specific heat, rigid implication, vector quantities, the square root of 
minus one, etc., etc. But these secondary and deductive sciences 
are not branches of logic properly so-called ; they are not sciences of 
procedure, but, as far as their intent and application are concerned, 
are part of the actual procedure itself. 
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In their intent these secondary deductive sciences provide tools 
and means for the operation of the more concrete and perfectly ob- 
jective natural sciences. And it is without doubt this demand on 
the part of the concrete sciences for tools which has given rise to 
the existence of the secondary sciences — as is manifest in the fact 
that geometry was born in ancient Egypt, called into existence by 
the necessity of re-surveying the land after the subsidence of the 
annual Nile floods. These secondary sciences, however, are after 
all sciences which deal with the properties of things, though defined 
things, and they have a fascination and lure for their devotees 
which lead them on to define other things more or less similar to 
the original objects of their study and to delve into the properties 
of these new things — even though this study has now no longer any 
value as part of the procedure of the primary science. In this way 
the secondary sciences often advance farther or in other directions 
than the primary sciences which have called them into existence, 
and often they run into blind alleys, and occasionally they lag be- 
hind. There are frequently gaps in the one and waste places in 
the others. Present mathematics has developments which will 
surely prove to be tools for the elucidation of some of the recent 
discoveries of physics. Clerk Maxwell, when he undertook the 
study of vortices, found ready for his hand the mathematical equip- 
ment of his procedure. 

No branch of human endeavor needs logic more than philosophy. 
While the physical sciences can, if need be, naively proceed about 
their business, making only unconscious use of logic — as uncon- 
scious as the man who wields a pick — the conscious and critical use 
of logic is as necessary for a philosopher as the habit of accurate 
observation is for the man who works in a laboratory. In a very 
general sense the aim of philosophy seems to be the examination of 
the purport and significance, the connection and purpose of things. 
The physical and the more recent psychological sciences have never 
really usurped any part of the territory of philosophy, and they 
never can. The student of physics who picked up Paradise Lost, 
read for a few minutes, and threw down the book with the question, 
"What does it prove?'' was more of a philosopher than he would 
willingly admit. Philosophy will always be concerned with the sig- 
nificance of the concrete sciences and with the relation of the knowl- 
edge which they produce to knowledge of other kinds which is de- 
rived from other sources. Thus, one of the problems of meta- 
physics is the relation between the knowledge derived from the con- 
crete science of physics and that derived from the deductive science 
of mathematics. And meta-logic will have to discuss the purport 
of logic, its significance, and relevance, and the relation, if any, of 
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this concrete primary science to the secondary deductive science of 
mathematical logic or logistic. The subject of the present paper, 
then, is a meta-logical one. If it succeeds merely in putting the 
question its purpose will have been accomplished. 

When the mathematical logician boasts that his science is one 
which studies the properties of defined things similar to those which 
occur in the thinking process but not having any necessary connec- 
tion with them, he seems to me to talk like a man whose life is dedi- 
cated to the study of the Phoenix or the Basilisk. Perhaps I mis- 
understand; and this paper, after all, is only a plea for enlighten- 
ment. James Stuart Mill said that genius is the ability to perceive 
remote connections and gave basis for an excellent definition of 
philosophy — as the study of relevance and of purport. If logistic 
is really a part of philosophy, it would seem that the logisticians 
might give us a discussion of the relevance of mathematical logic. 
The significance of a symbolistic shorthand representation of a 
train of thinking is plain enough. "What of the volumes of theo- 
rems derived by developing the defined properties of symbols? 
"What of this science that C. I. Lewis has shown to be only a game, 
played according to rules, with quids and with quods? Strong 
language puts the question forcefully. And a discussion of it by 
the logisticians would be a contribution to meta-logic. 

Tenney L. Davis. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

WITH its annual meeting, on April 16 and 17, at the University 
of Wisconsin, the Western Philosophical Association brought 
to a strikingly successful close the twentieth year of its history. The 
attendance, including instructors, assistants, and graduate students 
from neighboring institutions, was the largest in years; the discus- 
sion was thoroughly fresh and lively and the fellowship both genuine 
and spirited. The pleasure and the profit of the meetings were both 
enhanced in no small measure through the thoughtful arrangements 
made by the local department of philosophy and through the kind- 
ness of the Beta Theta Pi fraternity in placing its Lodge at the dis- 
posal of the visiting members, thus enabling them to live in common 
during their stay in Madison. 



